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Educational Ticker Tape 


NEW DUTIES 
The following faculty members, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College have advanced in rank Kenneth D 





Koose to professorship of economics; to associate pro 
fessorships, Paul B, Arnold (fine arts), J. William Lee 
(philosophy of religion), Mary $. Yocom (education) 
Richard M. Murphy (history and literature of music) 
and Heinz Politzer (German) and Barry MeGill to 
assistant professorship of history 

Wilbur M. Frohock, professor of French and chair 
man, department of Romance languages, Wesleyan Uni 
versity (Middletown, Conn.), appointed both professor 
of Romance languages and literatures and professor of 
general education, Harvard University . . . The Rev. 
Martin L. Dolbeer, Sr., named assistant professor of 
Bible and philosophy, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.) 
.. + The Rey, David J. Maitland appointed assistant 
professor of religion, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) 
.-- Leon April and Kuo-Tsai Chen named instructors in 
Romance languages and in mathematics, respectively 
Rutgers University( New Brunswick, N. J.). 

Robert 8. Gilchrist, superintendent of schools, Uni 
versity City, Mo’, has assumed duties as president, As 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Rodney Tillman, associate secretary, elected executive 
secretary .. . William W. Brickman, editor, Scnoor 
AND Society, and chairman, department of the history 
of education, New York University, is the first president 
of the newly organized Comparative Education Society 
Robert B, Sutton, assistant professor of education, Ohio 
State University, and Gerald Read, associate professor 
of education, Kent (Ohio) State University, elected vice 
president and secretary treasurer, respectively , . , Richard 
C,. Gilman, associat professor of philosophy, Colby 
College (Waterville, Me.) , appointed executive director 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education 

Nathan Washton, assistant professor of education 
Queens College (Flushing N. Y.), elected vice-president 
National Association for Research in Science Teaching 
.. » Hennig Cohen, director, University of South Caro 
lina News Service, named executive secretary, American 
Studies Association, and assistant professor of English 
University of Pennsylvania , . . Stanley Lehrer, man 
aging editor, Scnoot, AND Sociery, and treasurer, the 
Scciety for the Advancement of Education, appointed 
the first vice-president of the journal in charge of 


planning, co-ordination, and development, effective July | 


RETIRING . . 

Worth McClure, executive secretary, American As 
sociation of School Administrators , . . George W. 
Diemer, president, Central Missouri State College (War 
rensburg), July |... William H. Coleman, vice-presi 
dent and dean, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
will retire from the post of dean to assume duties as 
vice-president and secretary of the Bucknell Study, which 
will undertake an extensive review of the aims, curricu 
lum, and educational policies of the university . . 


Edmund W. Sinnott, dean, Yale University’s Graduate 
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Freedom and 


Democracy— 


More than Slogans 


By FREDERICK E. ELLIS 


University of Minnesota 


T 
WO OF THI 


vocabulary of 


Most frequently used words in the 
professional educators—to say 


nothing of the public at large—are “freedom” 


and “democracy,” terms which denote concepts 


of the most bewildering complexity. Indeed, one 
can scarcely pick up a book written primarily for 
the edification of teachers without finding these 
pages, 
the stately 


words sprinkled liberally through its 


“Freedom” and “democracy” join 
and honorific hierarchy of slogans, clichés, and 
commonplaces with which such words as “truth,” 
“beauty,” and “goodness” have long been identi 


fied. 


that the referents to which these words point are 


Writers often assume and take for granted 


well understood and can be clearly and concisely 


stated which they rarely are. ‘To dissect out 
the meaning of freedom is by implication pre 
sumed to be pedantic and to engage in unneces 
sary hairsplitting. ‘laking the meaning of a word 
for granted circumvents the necessity for careful 
definition. Somehow, by a strange alchemy, 
readers are supposed to know what so common 


Recall that Hitler 


reassured the German people that he was press 


a word as “freedom” means. 


ing toward the restoration of their liberty 


It would seem from much educational litera 


ture that the words “freedom” and “democracy” 


simply linguistic constructions, by the way 
are supposed to denote inexorably something 


good, and everybody is in favor of the “good,” 


Like education itself, we cannot have too much 


of it, though, as to its essence and meaning 


there is considerable difference of opinion and 


sloppiness of thought. Conviction with respect 
5 } 


to freedom becomes a dead pattern of s« If-right 


eousness, its practice a ritual entered into un 


thinkingly. The ancient Romans were most ora 


torical about their republic when it threatened to 


collapse about them. In place of eulogy and the 


reiteration of empty catchwords, there is much 


need for definition and analysis. As a matter 


of fact, key terms in any fruitful discussion in 


volving freedom must be based solidly upon 


rigorous analysis ranging from epistemology on 
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the one hand to ethics and religion on the other. 
In much of our effort to communicate in educa 


tion we are paralyzed by verbal magic, 


quite 
ritual. We are 
with question-begging epithets for 
take 


those with 


incantation, and carelessly tree 


those with 


whom we issue and rhapsodical in ow 


praise of whom we agree. ‘To scold 
practices and points-ol-view different from ours 


bad 


prostitution of significant concepts 


manners and a 
The 


controversy ol 


as “undemocratic” is both 


crude 
and rather 


tireless pointless 


Progressive education versus traditional is a case 
in point 
One might well ask the question: Is ceaseless 


repetition of the words “freedom” and “demo 


racy” the consequence of confusion of fact as 


to what these words symbolize with our own emo 


tional preferences and biases? Do we regard 
freedom and democracy as instruments of power 
and status to be manipulated as we see fit? In 
more than the 
With Plato, one 


veil 


other words, is freedom little 
liberty of sell-assertion? 


look 


us and 


hollow 


can easily upon language as a sort of 
removed 


And yet, 


between reality which must be 


il we are to glimpse a vision of truth 


In spite of grave difficulties in the use of language, 


and the fact that language both reveals and 


obscures meaning and understanding, intelligent 


communication. 15 impossible without it 


Words 


following 


something In a real scnse, 
Wonderland 


Herein lies the 


stand for 
Alice in 


warnit 


words mean 


what we them to mean 
supreme difhculty and the paradox of language 


Words can and do 


whatever meanings are 


express many things, but 


attached to words, they 


mist bye 1s precise and cle finitive as we can make 


them. Having laid bare our definition of the 


terms we employ, we must be pre pared lo accept 
the consequences of our meanings, however un 


fortunate Ihe trouble with language is its 


quality of ambiguity; but this very ambiguity 


is what preserves the plasticity of language 


Without it, the creation of meaning and value 


with respect to reality would be impossible 


215 





What we cannot put into words cannot be said 
to be either true or untrue. ‘To the extent that 
verbal expression is imprecise, diffuse, and vague, 
the veracity of what we attempt to communicate 
is increasingly difficult to appraise. Truly, the 
world of experience is sharply circumscribed by 
the limits of language. The need for precision 
together with the ambiguous nature of language 
constitute at once the perennial riddle and the 
danger of communication. 

In his reflections on the revolution at Corcyra, 
Lhucydides observed that the meaning of words 
was changed by the insurgents as they found it 
expedient. As of old, our traditional symbols of 
communication have become impediments to 
understanding and, hence, to wise action. ‘To 
wrap oneself in a flag of nationalism and to shout 
with increasing frequency the popular slogans 
of the moment serve to enhance one’s power in 
for status and acceptance. ‘To 


the struggle 


manipulate verbal symbols which have been 
vested with a quasi-magical power is to control 
the beliefs and actions of other people; in short, 
to exploit them. One recalls here Plato’s defi 
nition ol a slave as one whose purposes are not 
his own! 


dialectical 


without its 
both 


confirmation of authority 


complement of freedom, as 
Plato 
rectly upon the deliberate or unwitting failure 
The difficulties 


which attended meaninglul communication were 


Thucydides and were aware, follows di 


to communicate meaningfully. 


for Plato sufficient reason for ultimate recourse 
to political authority devoid of accountability in 


The 


inability or unwillingness of political and ec 


the government of his caste-ridden state. 


clesiastical rulers to establish lines of meaningful 
communication with their people makes for the 
church. Recourse to Plato's 


monolithic state or 


“noble lic” continues to dog the tracks of rulers 


of the most democratic nations. Remember the 
dialogue in the third book of the “Republic” 
where the privilege of lying is accorded the 
rulers but is regarded as a criminal offense if 
indulged in by the people. 

Such political realism—or is it more accu 
rately termed Machiavellianism?—points to the 
most tragic form of ethical dualism in society, 
the 


are accorded 


namely, a moral code suitable for masses, 
another for the rulers. The latter 
the privilege of lying “for the public good,” a 


phrase fraught with possibilities for mischief 
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and one which can mean little more than a con- 
spiracy against the public, the prelude to human 
bondage. Perhaps Plato has overstated his case, 
but few will deny its measure of sober truth. 
Ihe problem of a dualistic morality may be 
insoluble; surely it is difficult to see a resolution 
of the antinomy. The right to lie, accorded by 
Plato to the rulers of the state, reminds one of 
the old “Brothers 


the maxim of monk in the 


Karamazov,” “This above all, don’t lie to your 
self.” 

Ihe stubborn dilemmas and ineluctable para 
doxes which stem from failure to communicate 
meaningfully are no better illustrated than in 
the current attempts to curtail free speech, to 
outlaw minority opinion, or to frighten it into 
silence all in the name of a perverted notion 
of freedom, 

The foregoing suggests the need to oppose 
moral relativism, which can establish no stable 
criteria for human action, with moral absolutes 
(a “naughty” word) or normative ideals which 
recognize human dignity, equality, and justice 
as operational principles necessary for human 


These 


social conventions, not 


self realization. values are not merely 


can they ever be com 


pletely actualized, Their sweeping denials by 


modern savage states attest to the precarious 


influence they exert upon human behavior. The 
operation of these ideals derived from reason 


and ever open to critical evaluation and inter 


pretation provides the context within which 


freedom achieves its full stature. In a free so 
ciety, the burden of proof must always rest upon 
the restraint of authority. 

The focal point of Jewish history was receiving 
which crea 


the 


the ‘Torah on Mt. Sinai, the law by 


tive human life is to be ordered, test of 


human significance and worth. In Torah, as 
in the moral ideal, the absolute character of law 
is recognized together with the relative and 
temporal nature of man's best endeavors to in 
terpret and express the ideal. Instructive is 
William E. Hocking’s use of the term “alterna 
tion” with which he describes the rhythmical 
periods of growth followed by decay and death, 
the creation of new energies on the remains of 
moribund philosophic and social forms. The 
problem of freedom and authority, dependence 


and independence, in an open society is one of 


polarities and tensions, of alternation rather than 
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one of mutual opposition and conflict. The rela 


tionships of freedom and. authority are as multi 


farious as the desires of human beings. Cultural 


pluralism is the seedbed of liberty. 


Democracy as a Religion 


By MSGR. CARL J. RYAN 


The Athenaeum of Ohio 
and Our Lady of Cincinnati College 


a | 
1 HE MEANING olf the word “democracy” has 
undergone considerable change during the lite 
used 


time of our country. The word was little 


during the Revolution. It does not appear in 
any of the great public documents of the age 

the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu 
tion of the United States, or the first state con 
The excesses of the French Revolution 
But 


whatever attitude people had towards democracy, 


stitutions. 


made many persons tearlul of democracy. 


the word itself was taken in a purely political 

sense—the right of the people to govern them 

selves. 
After the 


the social implications of democracy began to 


establishment of our government, 
make themselves manifest and developed rapidly 


This took 


the form of a wider extension of the right to 


during and after the Jacksonian era, 
vote, free public education, and the breaking 
down of barriers which separated various groups 
The 


democracy was stressed by Woodrow VW ilson He 


in Colonial America. economic aspect of 
sought to protect the common man and the small 
businessman from the monopolies of big busi 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 


implications of democracy were broadened by 


ness. Under social 
legislation which was to secure for all people, 
especially the “forgotten man,” a more abundant 
share of this world’s goods. 

It remained for John Dewey to initiate the 
most radical and far-sweeping interpretation of 
democracy. It is “primarily a mode of associated 
living,” a way of life, a philosophy of life. A 
host of followers have spelled out in some detail 
the implication of this concept of democracy 
One of the clearest and most concise statements 
is by Boyd Bode: 

Democracy as thus conceived is no longer a name 
for compartmentalized political beliefs but becomes 
a point of view that cuts across the whole mass of 
our traditional beliefs and habits. It calls for a re 
construction of beliefs and standards in every major 


field of 
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human interest and thus takes on the uni 


versality of philosophy and of religion, which ts to say 
that it becomes a generalized or inclusive way of life. 


In what sense can democracy be called a re 


ligion? ‘Traditionally, religion was the bond that 
ticd man to God, or to what the pagans consid 
ered superior beings. Man had an obligation to 
acknowledge the Supreme Being, through adora 
Whatever 
reality must also be the source 


and of all 


who believed in God and divine 


tion, worship, and service, men con 


sider the ultimate 


of the moral law values, For those 
revelation, it 
was religion which furnished them their knowl 
edge of the moral law and guidance in their way 
of lite. 

Poday, many deny that religion implies the 
For such, religion 


“the 


existence of a personal God 


may be “the ideal tendency in 


things,’ 
sense of outgoing to the universe,” “the sum of 
power in the Cosmos,” “the projection and pur 


suit of social personal relations with the uni 


verse and man,” “the pursuit of truth,” or any 


one of a number of different notions. For those 


who accept the modern concept of democracy, 


the ultimate reality is human society, democrat 


ically ‘organized. Democracy serves them the 


same way that religion serves the supernaturalist: 


it furnishes them with the values and the moral 


law by which men live 


The rising interest in traditional religion in 


this country would seem to be a setback for 


religion of democracy. On the other hand, their 
devotees are well placed in educational institu 
tions, particularly in the field of teacher train 
ing. They can continue to make their influence 
felt. It is entirely conceivable that the time may 
come when the proponents of this type of demo 
racy will exert enough social pressure to have 
their ideas carried out in the public schools 
This would give rise to some serious problems 
schools, but for the 


not only for the public 


entire country 


B. H. Bock Democracs 
York: Macmillan, 1957), p 





In pre-Christian Rome and Greece there was 
no distinction between the religious and the 
secular aspects of life. Worship of the gods was 
both a religious and a civic obligation, It re 
introduce a new 


mained tor Christianity to 


principle: “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and to God the things that are God's.” 
I his that had 


God and others to the civil authority. ‘The 


meant men some obligations to 


enunciation of this doctrine, however, did not 
solve all problems, For centuries the battle went 
on over the respective spheres of each. Sut one 
outcome has been achieved. In the United States 
we have separated Church and State and have 
succeeded in defining to a great extent the spheres 
of each, although problems still remain. 
Should our political system, democracy, be 
identified with the religion of democracy, this 
would be to abandon our historic separation of 
Church State 


ligion 


and It would set up a state re 
It would not be a state religion of the 
type known in medieval or post-Reformation 


This kind of 
of Church and State meant a working together 


Kurope or carly America, union 
of two organizations, both of whom recognized a 


Supreme Being to which both were subject 
This modern state would recognize no such high 
er Being. Good citizenship, broadly interpreted, 


would be the ultimate end of man. 

It is quite obvious that many people would be 
conscience-bound to reject this type of democracy. 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and all others who 
believe in a personal God would be dissenters, 
Would they also be considered disloyal to demo 
racy as a purely political system? ‘The early 
Christians were considered disloyal to the state 
because they refused to accept the state religion 


Would the 


fate-—some form of political and social 


modern dissenters suffer—if not the 
same 


disability? Furthermore, history would then have 


completed a cycle extending over a period of 
SOO years 
England partly because they objected to support 


The Puritans and the Pilgrims left 


ing a state religion. Their descendants would 
now be faced with the same problem of support 
ing a state religion in the very land where thei 
ancestors sought religious freedom. 
Traditionally, religion was taught in schools 
along with the secular subjects. Only in recent 
times have the two been separated, and this only 
tradi 


in some countries, ‘The reason they have 


tionally been cembined is the belief that a com 
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plete education must be based on a philosophy 
of lite. 
supplied this philosophy of life. 


For most people it was religion that 
Religion was 
the means of integrating all knowledge and 
directing it towards the ultimate purpose in life. 

The United States is one of the countries which 
have separated secular from religious education. 
\s a result, public education is not based on any 
philosophy of life and, hence, is not governed by 
any philosophy of education. ‘True, there are 
some working principles underlying public edu 
cation, Good citizenship is one of them, but it 
is not held up to children as the ultimate pur 
life, 
leaves the question of ultimates up to other 
chiefly the 


pose in school deliberately 


The public 


agencies to supply home and the 
church. ‘The conviction that an educational pro 
gram which is not based on a philosophy of life 
1S incomplete is the very reason some religious 
groups—Catholics, Protestants, and Jews—have 
set up their own schools, 

\ny attempt by religious groups to introduce 
their brand of religion into the public schools 
would certainly meet with opposition by the 
advocates of the religion of democracy. Yet they 
would supply to public education a philosophy 
of education based on a philosophy of life which 
makes human society, democratically organized, 
the source of all values, the very purpose of lite 
itself. Democracy would thus claim for itself a 
right it would deny to others. 

Democracy, thus understood, should be classi 
fied as a religious sect, the same as the others. 
It would fall under the ban of the various state 
constitutions, as well as the Federal Constitution, 
which now prohibit the teaching of sectarian 
The fact that it 


is not ordinarily considered a religion gives its 


religion in the public schools 


advocates an advantage over those who expound 
a philosophy of life based on one of the tradi 
tional religions. ‘The former are free to expound 
their doctrine in the state-supported universities, 
whereas representatives of religion, with a few 
exceptions, are denied an equal opportunity, 
According to Bode, “Democracy . calls for a 
reconstruction of beliefs and standards in every 


field of human interest. This means a re- 
jection of belief in the supernatural, revelation, 
religious dogma, objective standards of morality, 
ev \s applied to education, Bode says: 

more solid ground if we 


\t any rate, we are on 


direct our educational efforts toward the re-examina 
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tion of moral values and moral judgments, in order 
that 
supernatural basis is required, and thus may have a 


students may judge for themselves whether a 


free opportunity to build themselves “more stately 


mansions” tor their souls 

If this type of democracy were actually taught 
in the public schools, the teachers would be 
obliged to raise doubts and to question many 
of the ideas children had been taught at home 
Beliel 
the soul, the validity of the Ten Commandments, 
the Bible God 


other questions would have to be thrown open 


and church. in God, the immortality of 


as the word ol these and many 


for discussion by immature children. This would 
run counter to the present, and proposed, plan 
for dealing with religion in the public schools 
Underlying the problem of religion in the publi 
schools is the assumption that the public schools 
must endeavor to preserve, and even strengthen, 
whatever religious ideas the child 


if they can, 


brings to the school 

What a storm of protest would arise should 
any attempt be made to teach democracy, as here 
considered, in the public schools! Religious-mind 
ed persons of all persuasions would object in 


no uncertain terms. Lhe proponents of the re 


ligion of democracy are among the foremost to 
proclaim that the public school is the cornet 


Yet, if 


is anything that would threaten to tear asunder 


stone of our American democracy there 


the harmonious working of the public-school 


system, it would be the introduction of the very 


type of democracy they advocat 
I raditionally, education always has been based 


on some philosophy of life In colonial and 


early American education, some torm of Chris 


tianity served this purpose. With the progres 


sive secularization of American life, religion was 
taken out of the curriculum, although secularism 
I hus, 


the public schools may be described as a system 


than 


as a philosophy of life has not re placed it 


of public instruction and training, rather 


2Scnoot AND Society, 67:228, May 27 194s 
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INTELLIGENCE 
in the July 7th issue 
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education, if we understand by education the 


unifying of our knowledge, attitudes, and ideals 


based on a ultimate purpose in life 


When some propose to put religion into public 
schools, this is denounced (apart trom the legal 
ity Of it) as an attempt of the churches to use 


the schools for their own purposes. Actually, 


regard as a 


it is an attempt to fill what many reg 


void in the public schools. ‘The secularists would 
do this by inserting their interpretation of de 
mocracy. 

We have attempted to solve the problem of 
education in a religiously pluralistic society by 
establishing a system of public schools which 
one. We 


desirable objectives, good citizenship, social eth 


would serve every have held up, as 
ciency, and other goals, but we have had to avoid 
any discussion of the ultimate purpose of such 
and ol lite 


tional vacuum which was supposed to be filled 


activities itsell This is the educa 


by outside agencies, especially the home and the 
church 

Pe rhaps Lime and more ¢ xperk nee will cle mon 
that, physical order, so in 


strate just as in the 


the field of education, a vacuum cannot perma 
nently exist. If so, there are three possibilities 
lL One succeed in 


philosophy of life into the public schools 


group would getting its 


I his 


would create new problems Whereas there are 


those who can conscientiously tolerate the ab 


sence ol a philosophy ot lite in publi education, 
would be bound one to which 


they to Oppose 


they could not conscientiously subseribe 
2. The 


ate as they do now but in an atmosphere ol a 


public schools could continue to oper 


cold war through the constant effort of all to 


pre vent any one group trom getting control 
1. We 


public 


could consider some other plan for 


education, wherein, instead of a single, 


secular type ol publi «hool, there would be 


different types more in accordance with the re- 


ligious differences of ow people 














REPORT 


full-Time Teachers in American 


Colleges and Universities 


By J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR. 


American Council of Learned Societies 


‘ 
1 HE ACLS Personnel Studies Program has been 
concerned for several years with the question of 
numbering the specialists in the humanities and 
the social sciences. In order to analyze the per 
sonnel questions facing these fields, it is necessary 
to know how many of the various kinds of spe 
cialists are now practicing professionally. In 
spite of the elementary character of this problem, 
it has proved very difhcult to solve. The 1950 
Census Classifications are not detailed enough, 
and the household enumeration technique seems 
not to be wholly satisfactory in any case, 
particularly in identifying college and university 
teachers. Professional society membership records 
vary considerably as to their coverage of the 
various fields, and are, in no cases, complete. 
Registration efforts such as the National Regis 
tration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences 
are useful for indicating the characteristics of 
highly trained personnel, but they cover even 
fewer than the society membership records. 

Some special efforts have been made to meas 

and university 
1950, the ACLS, 


in co-operation with the Bureau of Labor Sta 


ure the number of college 


teachers in various fields. In 
tistics, prepared some estimates based on the 
reporting of faculties by department in A. J. 


Brumbaugh, ed., “American Universities and 
Colleges” (Washington, D. C.: American Coun 
cil on Education, 1948). This review furnished 
the first estimates of the numbers in the var 
ious fields, but it had some serious deficiencies. 
Faculty members were designated by depart 
ment rather than by field, and the departmental 
designations varied from one institution to 
another, making it difficult to arrive at mean 
ingful aggregates. This survey indicated that the 
number of full-time faculty members employed 
in institutions of higher learning was in the 
neighborhood of 129,000 in 1947. The study has 


not been published. 
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Some recent reports now make possible a series 
of new estimates. In 1955, Raymond Walters’ 
BBO ac 
credited institutions of higher learning with an 
2,100,000. 
Office of Education report for the Fall of 1955 
1,858 with 2,720,929 


accounted 


annual survey of enrollments covered 


enrollment of rhe more complete 


institutions stu- 
Walters’ 
latter 


covered 


dents enrolled. institutions 


for 75.6% of the total. On this ratic, 
the 112,553 
by Walters would indicate a total higher educa 
tion staff of 148,900. 


A new study by the National Education As 


full-time faculty members reported 


sociation’ provides an indication of the dis 
fields. ‘This 


valuable study provides much new information 


tribution Of full-time faculty by 


on the number and characteristics of faculty 
members, although it omits junior colleges and 
certain types of special institutions. It was a first 
effort, and, although about two thirds of the 
institutions invited to participate did so, the 
total enrollments amounted to a little more than 
a third of the number reported by the Office of 
Education. The true proportion would be some 
what higher than this, since the NEA data refer 
to the Spring of the year, when enrollments are 
somewhat reduced from the Fall peak. 

Table I the field of 


150,000 faculty members, assuming that the NEA 


shows distribution by 


distribution applies to the whole range of in 
stitutions, and, of course, assuming that 150,006 
is the right number. There are serious doubts 
about both these assumptions. As to the first, the 


omission of junior colleges is a serious lack in 


R. Walters, Scnoot anno Socirry, 82: 178-189, Dee. 10 
1955. United States Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, “Opening (Fall) Enroll 
ments in Higher Educational Institutions, 1955,” Circular 
No. 460, Washington, D. ¢ 

2 Research Division, National Education Association, 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Degree Granting In 
1954-1955." Research Bulletin 33, No. 4, Dee 
Table 9 P 136 


stitutions, 
1955. See 
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this connection, and the relatively low coverage 


of the survey is another. As to the second, it is 


the writer's opinion that the total of 150,000, 
if in error, 18 probably too low. However, the 


results for some of the fields are not inconsistent 


with other estimates, and it is hoped that readers 


will comment freely on the results connected 


with fields with which they are acquainted, In 


the meantime, this may be the best method of 


obtaining national estimates of full-time college 
and university teachers by field 
TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS WITH INDICATED NUMBER IN EACH FIELD 











EVENTS 


Modesty and College Origins 


when 


In THE ACADEMIC WORLD It 18 not news 
an institution of higher learning pushes its dat 


back to the 
happy phrase ol 


recesses olf 
ldward 


niversity of 


of founding remote) 


history. lo use thre 
Potts Cheyney, historian of the [ 
and 


that 


Pennsylvania, many college — presidents 


alumni are “avid for antiquity,” believing 


the older their college can be claimed to be, the 


more prestige it has 


man-bite dog significance took 


May 3, 


An event of 
1956, of the board 

(Cleveland, Ohio), 
of Pres. G. Brooks 


date 


place at a mecting, 
of trustees of Fenn Colleg 
On the 
Earnest, the 
of the founding of the college from 1881 to 1923. 


ofter work of 


recommendation 


board decided to change the 


institution did not 
1923 


Since the 


colleve-deeree grade until there was little 


point in calling it a “college” prior to that date. 
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Such modesty is as rare as it is contrary to In 


nature I he and the 


College 


stitutional president 


trustees of Fenn deserve the plaudits 


of those who have been clamoring for some 


time for a clear definition of what constitutes 


the founding of a college 


It would be a sanguine scribe who would now 


forecast an historical re-examination of the 


American colleges and universities 


it is good to know that a college 


Origins ol 
Nevertheless 


can be objective about its own genesis and 


development Perhaps other—and  larger—in 


cautious about their 


W.W.B 


stitutions may wg to be 


claims to a hoary history 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S JORDAN 
HALL OF BIOLOGY 


ACCORDING TO A REPORT from Dean Ralph I 
Cleland of the Graduat School, Indiana | niver 


sity, the departments of bacteriology, botany, 
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and zoology at the university have moved 


recently into the newly completed Jordan 


Hall of Biology. 
cost of $5,750,000, including equipment, the new 


Suilt of Indiana limestone, at a 


building is named for David Starr Jordan, for 
mer professor of natural history and president of 
the university. The air-conditioned structure pro 
vides 214,000 square feet of working space for 
the three departments. In addition to the main 
auditorium, seating $50 persons, there are four 
lecture rooms seating from 50 to 150. There are 
laboratories and several 


18 teaching seminal 


rooms. Research facilities include 42 constant 


temperature rooms Ol various $17es, darkrooms, 
extensive animal quarters, wood and metal work 
ing shops, X-TAYy and electron MACTrOSCOpe rooHS, 
laboratories for radioisotope work, and 13,600 
square feet of greenhouse space 


I he 


than 600 periodicals, has a shelf capacity for 


library, which currently receives more 
75,000 volumes and a reading area seating more 
than 80 persons. The herbarium, of library stack 
construction, has a capacity of 250,000 sheets 

Fach member of the staff has a suite consisting 
ol a private office and a well-equipped research 
laboratory or group of laboratories. Ofhces for 
125 graduate students and special areas for grad 


uate student research are provided. 


ologists, eight botanists, and 11 zoologists. Each 


biological staff consists of five bacteri 


ol these departments is concerned in its research 
the 
rather than applied problems. The department 


programs with solution of fundamental! 
of bacteriology offers instruction and carries on 
research in microbial physiology and biochem 
istry, immunology, virology, and other areas ol 
Medical] 
not featured in this department, since the course 
required of those in the M.D. and D.D.S. cur 
ricula is taught in a separate department in the 
Medical School at The 


ment of botany the 


general bacteriology. microbiology ts 


Indianapolis. depart 
fields ol 


agrostology, anatomy and morphology, bryology, 


olfers work in 


cytology and cytogenetics, mycology and plant 
pathology, phycology, plant and cellular physi 
ology, radiobiology and tracer techniques, and 
taxonomy and biosystematics. The department 
of zoology includes programs in comparative 
biochemistry, ecology, endocrinology, entomo! 
ogy, evolution, experimental and chemical em 
bryology, the 


genetics (including genetics of 


microorganisms, mutation, and the gene and 
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radiation genetics), human sex research, lim 
nology, protozoology, and vertebrate and inverte 
brate 


zoology. The programs of these depart 


ments are supplemented by those of the 
departments of anatomy and physiology, which 
are housed in an adjoining building. 

In addition to the facilities of the new build 


ing, there is available for research purposes an 
enclosed eight-acre experimental garden, piped 
for water, and equipped with a laboratory build 
The 


several extensive tracts of land, totaling between 


ing and greenhouse. university also owns 
2,000 and 3,000 acres, large portions of which 
have been set aside for instructional purposes as 
wild life preserves. 

The faculties of the three departments look 
forward to an increasingly significant progra: 
of teaching and research. Grants and contracts 
received by the biological staff from outside 
sources total at present about $200,000 per year, 
thus making possible efficient and full use of the 


facilities provided by the new building. 


TEACHERS’ SPEED-UP PROGRAM 
AT CALIFORNIA 


\ special accelerated program to prepare 


teachers for secondary schools in California will 
go into effect this summer at the School of Edu 
cation, University of California (Berkeley). 


The 


ment in teacher training has been made pos 


lirst two years of the four-year experi 


sible by a grant from the Rosenberg Founda 
tion in San Francisco. The program will enable 
recent graduates of the university with little or 
no course work in education to obtain teaching 
credentials more quickly and at less expense to 
themselves 

The speed-up teacher education plan is ex 
pected to supply 20 to 50 additional teachers a 
year for three years. It will also enable the 
U. C. School of 


its regular program in the light of results ob 


Education to assess and modify 


tained in the special teacher education experi 
ment 

The special program will start with a 10-week 
full 


vear’s teaching program on a provisional second 


summer session this year, followed by a 


ary credential—a period of internship during 
which a beginning teacher's salary will be paid. 
A second 10-week summer session at the end of 
the paid internship year will complete the re 
second summer ses 


quirements. Following the 
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sion, students enrolled in the program should 


qualify for a regular general secondary cre 
dential. 
teache 


\ particular feature of th training 


demonstration project is that participants will 
be observed, tested, and interviewed not only 
while employed as interns, but also during the 
subsequent year when they will be teaching on 
regular credentials. ‘Thus, 


the School of 


they will be under 


the guidance ol Education and 


the special staff for two full vears of classroom 


teaching 
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Marion R. Trabue, dean, College 
University, as 
emeritus, July |... Niles Carpenter, dean, School of 
Social Work, University of Buffalo (N. ¥ ... Donald 
C. Dorian, dean of instruction and professor of English 
NN. Bs yer 


University ¢ 


School, June 30 


of Education, Pennsylvania State dean 


Douglass College New Brunswick 


Mrs. Mark G. Troxell, dean of women 
Wisconsin 

William C. Greene, Hyder E. Rollins, and Taylor 
Starck, professor of Greek and Latin, Gurney Professor 
and Kuno Francke f 


of English Literature Professor of 
German Art and Culture, respectively 


University 


Harvard Univer 
Greencasth Inc 
A. Manhart 


DePauw 


Harlow and 


sity 


\. Virginia George heads 
history 


H. Taylor 


departments of English and respectively, and 
Mildred Dimmick and 


Romance languages and English, respectively 


professors of 
... Wilfrid 
Colgate 


kdna 
department of economics 
William 


chairman of the 


chairman 
Hamilton, N. Y, 


named 


Crook, 
University Kessler, pro 


fessor of economics icting 


Professors emeritus, University of 
Edwin R 


Romance languages) 


department 


Guthre psychology) 


Washington (Seattle) 


Charles Goggio Joseph B. Harrison 
(English), and Roy M mathematics); and as 
McKinlay Eng 
Romance 
Ellis, professors of 


College 


Winger 
professors emeritus Florence 
lish) and Walter B. Whittlesey 
... Ray E. Baber and Robert 5. 


respective ly 


assistant 
languages) 


sociology and psychology Pomona 


(Claremont, Calif.) 
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Library: A Centennial History, pp. 274, $4.75. Harvard 
Mass. All 1956 editions 


Liberal and 
1956, $5.00 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 


University Press, Cambridge 
BAR TIKY JOHN \ f{diministration as kducational Lead 
ership pp. <66 1996, $4.75; COLADARCI ARTHUR P 
and JACOB W. GETZELS, The Use of Theory in Edu 
cational Administration, Monograph No, 5 pp. 35, $1.50 
KENT, J. RUSSELL, et al Boardsmanship: A Guide 
for the School Board Member pp. 118, $3.00; SIEGEI 
BERNARD | Critical Ab 
North Stanford Uni 
versity Press 


{ccullturation 
$4.00 
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WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
im recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re 
tirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, WN. Y. 
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What is threatening elementary school education? 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION: 


AN APPRAISAL OF THREATS TO THE QUALITY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

By HOLLIS L. CASWELL, 

President, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Mr. Caswell is concerned in these pages with the forces which are now threatening 
the quality of elementary education. The three factors which determine the teaching 
of children—-the teacher, the present situation of teaching and learning, and the 
physical facilities available—are each analyzed and discussed from a broadly historical 
point of view—looking toward a future of superior development in the quality of 
elementary education. Tue Burton Lectures, 1955 


$1.50 at your bookstore, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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PRESERVE YOUR 
JOURNALS 


with this 


Two-Volume File 


One File will keep two volumes (26 
issues Of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY) clean 
orderly, and readily accessible for refer 
ence. Its rich red and black Kivar cover 
looks and feels like leather, is washable, 
and the 1J6-carat gold leaf embossed 
8 Sturdy and attractive for your desk or library shelf, the 
lettering makes this File a_ distinctive 
: Volume File keeps current issues protected yet readily ac 
companion for your finest bindings P 
cessible. If you are not entirely satisfied, return the File 
and your money will be refunded 
he File is sent postpaid, carefully 
packed, for $2.50 each. Most readers will 
find it more convenient and economical 


to order 3 for $7.00 or 6 for $13.00. (Add ScHooL AND Society 


$1.00 postage for orders outside U. §.) 


Satisfaction is guaranteed 1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Send your order today to 














